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for instance, an unexpected thumb appears— then the finger yester- 
day becomes an associated idea. As Plato observed, it is when we 
are shocked that intelligence is quickened. 

V 

A return to Plato in this matter affects logic and philosophy. 
Logic assumes that the world appears infinitely various until thought 
discovers identities in it, reducing it to order, and finally (at least in 
hope) to unity. But in evolution and life, on the contrary, the world 
appears first a mere succession of identical experiences, a nearly 
perfect order, and only with the development of the organism do 
difference and disorder appear. And although it becomes the busi- 
ness of the nervous system to find and coordinate working similarities 
in this increasing chaos, the fact remains that the differences increase 
so long as the organism develops. The aspiration of the intellect, 
therefore, need not be to hoard up identities, and perfect a system — 
a program which is within the attainment of a mollusc, and of any 
one who wishes to abstract sufficiently from his perceptions. A wiser 
aspiration would be to awake clearly to the greatest multitude of 
differences, know them as differences, and yet retain, through the 
discernment of similarities important to life and pleasure, an equi- 
librium of body and character. Max Eastman. 

Columbia University. 



EGOISM, ALTRUISM, CATHOLISM. A NOTE ON 
ETHICAL TERMINOLOGY 

THE careful reader of the "Data of Ethics" must be struck with 
the fallacies involved in Spencer's use of the term altruism, 
or as he puts it more emphatically, "pure altruism," under which 
term he classes the Hebrew and Christian ideals embodied in such 
maxims as ' ' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. ' ' The fallacy 
is partly due no doubt to Spencer's somewhat biased attitude toward 
the ethical doctrines in question, and partly to his too customary 
superficial and mechanical thinking, but the error is made easy by 
an evident gap in our ethical terminology, to which we desire to call 
attention. We have the two traditional terms, egoism and altruism, 
which may be roughly but clearly defined as denoting the self- 
regarding and the other-regarding impulses, respectively; but we 
have no accepted term for the balance or adjustment between these 
two sets of impulses which constitutes righteousness. For this con- 
cept we propose the term catholism, and suggest briefly some reasons 
for its adoption. 
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The chief reason for the adoption of some fixed term for the 
concept in question is the tendency to fallacy caused by the lack of 
the term. Altruism is constantly used to denote not the group of 
other-regarding impulses as distinct from the self-regarding and 
opposed to them, but the ideal attitude, or righteousness. This is 
plainly due to the fact that the egoistic impulses are racially com- 
plete while the altruistic impulses are of later origin and less fully 
developed, and that unrighteousness in general results from a defi- 
ciency in the altruistic element; thus altruism has come to be iden- 
tified with righteousness— altruistic has come to mean good, and 
egoistic, had. The truth is of course that righteousness and good 
are always, as Spencer indicates, the result of conciliation between 
the two sets of impulses. In fact, if we could conceive of an organic 
world in which the altruistic impulses had preceded the egoistic in 
order of evolution, then in such a world altruistic would naturally 
have become the synonym for bad and egoistic for good ! It is this 
idea of conciliation which Spencer desires to make clear in his 
chapters on egoism and altruism; unfortunately in his eagerness to 
find the conciliation in question he runs blindly over it as it exists 
in the maxims which he denominates "pure altruism." 

Altruism is, in fact, of almost infinite variety; in itself it is 
neither moral nor immoral, but merely a part of the material out of 
which morality is built. It is a mere truism to say that altruistic 
motives may sometimes lead to immoral conduct : thus, for the love a 
man bears his wife he may rob his employer, or speculate with the 
money of widows and orphans ; or he may even be tempted to actual 
violence or murder. The fact is that the conflict and adjustment of 
the interests of some others and other others, may at times be more 
striking and difficult to me than the conflict between my interests 
and those of others. The very weakness of altruism is that its 
honors may be claimed on the ground of having served the interests 
of any "others"; while the conduct involved may be hardly distin- 
guishable from selfishness. 

There are two conceivable types of immoral altruism: first the 
type that disregards the interests of the actor himself ; doubtless such 
altruism exists in certain rare cases, usually in connection with deep 
religious feeling and conviction. It is conceivable, as Paulsen and 
Spencer hint, that a time might come in the development of the race, 
when this form of altruism would be a real peril. Even admitting 
the theoretical possibility of this, it is probably far enough removed 
from our day so that we need make no efforts to avert it. This type 
for the present is harmful only as affording a straw figure for the 
attacks of those who incline to look with disfavor on Christian ethics 
and allied doctrines. The other type of immoral altruism has al- 
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ready been indicated above, as the attitude in which the actor ignores 
the interests of those remote from him and considers only his imme- 
diate friends and kindred. 

The ideal attitude of will is that which impartially considers all 
claims; not all persons in the universe, be it noted, as Spencer so 
often seems to assume, but all persons who are affected by the con- 
duct in question. The fair calculus for estimating the balance of 
interests is never a mere counting of individuals, or even of those 
affected, but demands always a quantitative and qualitative esti- 
mating of the interests of those who will be touched by the action 
under consideration. 

The two most essential points in avoiding the current fallacies 
regarding the relation between egoism, altruism, and the right, are, 
first, that the right always considers self as well as others; no rule 
of conduct has ever been accepted by moral or religious leaders which 
ignores this point, as is seen by careful consideration of such for- 
mulas as the Golden Rule, the Hebrew commandment, "Love thy 
neighbor as thyself," and other traditional phrases. Second, all 
interests must be considered in proportion to the degree to which 
they are affected. This is the point that Spencer entirely ignores 
in the Data, and for which he substitutes a mere numerical ratio; 
somewhat thus: the Self (=1) is to all, as 1 is to an infinite num- 
ber; therefore the rule, loving one's neighbor as oneself is prac- 
tically equivalent to loving the neighbor and not loving oneself at all. 
The utter fallacy of this— which any practical man feels by a sort 
of intuition — becomes apparent when we quantify the units in the 
proportion; in many cases, probably in the majority of our minor 
acts, the real interest of Self is greater than the total of all the 
interests of others concerned. 

Two words besides altruism should be considered as suitable terms 
for the idea under discussion. The first is utilitarianism, which was 
undoubtedly intended to cover this concept. Two serious objections 
would forbid its adoption : its origin and history have bound it insep- 
arably to the peculiar doctrines of Bentham and Mill ; and the term 
itself does not denote the essential element in the concept, which is 
not happiness or utility or value, but the recognition and adjustment 
of all interests concerned. The other term is the adjective universal- 
istic ; the first objection is the lack of a suitable noun without conflict 
with the established use of the word universalism as denoting a 
religious denomination. Besides, the term universalistic does not 
imply any idea other than the mere inclusion of all, without any 
regard to proportionate interests. 

The term we would suggest is catholism, with the adjective 
catholisticj these words avoid confusion with the religious terms 
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catholic and Catholicism. The term catholism is a fitting third in 
the series of which the first and second are egoism and altruism. 
Etymologically it denotes the concept exactly: a consideration of 
the claims of all concerned, and in due proportion. It has not been 
appropriated for any other use which could conflict with the pro- 
posed denotation ; indeed, so far as the writer knows, the word is not 
found in the dictionaries. It is also reasonably short, and in accord 
with the analogy of the language. Edward 0. Sisson. 

University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 



ANALOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY 

A NALOGY is important in philosophy: first as forerunning 
-£-*- analysis (certainly not as substitute for analysis). Second, as 
ballasting judgment, and lending proportion to an argument. Third, 
as offering common ground of approach into regions where the attack 
of "pure thought" is bound to vary with the thinker, both in point 
of beginning and in method. If philosophy is to have the weight of 
science in our present life, it is more necessary to gain a body of 
agreement than to adopt the form and clothing of exactitude. And 
if it be true, as I believe, that without the free use of analogy we 
shall scarcely come to understand one another's meaning, much less 
to reach agreement on any given problem, it may be that the first 
step toward giving philosophy in fact the character of a science is to 
forego the use of scientific forms as an exclusive or even primary 
mode of presenting our thoughts to the world and to each other. We 
may or may not abandon the scientific ideal ; but we must recognize 
the peculiar and supreme difficulty of philosophy— the absence of 
that aid which physical nature gives all other sciences in the work 
of outlining their concepts. Analogy, with all its obvious dangers, 
less dangerous because obvious, is the only substitute for this inval- 
uable fixative. William Ernest Hocking. 
Yale University. 
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The Classical Moralists. Benjamin Rand. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

Co. 1909. Pp. xix + 797. $3. 

The nature and purpose of Dr. Rand's new compilation can best be 
stated in the words of his preface. " The book is virtually a history of 
ethics, based not upon the ordinary description of systems, but upon 
selections from the original sources and upon translations of the authors 
themselves. It is sought, so far as is practicable, to present by means of 



